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those few unmista&eably stamped with the leading
characteristics of the empire itself. The straggling,
loose-built walls of the ill-constructed citadel of Trebi-
zond; the dwarfish littleness and tasteless ornamenta-
tion of the over-vaunted church of St. Sophia; the still
feebler proportions of the churches of St. Eugenius,
St. John, and others, now doing duty as mosques in
different quarters of the town, belong to and attest the
type of those who reared them; and their defects are
rendered but the more glaring by a servile attempt
to copy the great though ungraceful models of earlier
Byzantine date. If this be true, as, begging Fall-
mereyer's pardon, true it is, of the quondam capital,
what can we expect in the less important and outlying
points of the ephemeral empire, where the littleness
of art is still more disadvantageously contrasted with
the gigantic proportions of nature 1

Yet even here, among these relics of a debased age,
we occasionally come-across some grand constructional
outline indicative of others than the Comnenes; of
nobler races, or at least of superior organisation. Such
are the Cyclopean fragments at Kerasunt, the broken
columns of Kyrelee, and the solid though shattered
walls of 'Eski-Trabezoon/ or 'Old Trebizond/ situated
some sixty miles east of the present town. With these
may rank the rock-built monasteries scattered through-
out the mountains that line the coast; and which,
though bearing the traces of later modification and,
too often, defacement, are yet not unworthy relics of
the time when Chrysostom preached and Pulcheria
reigned. And of these is the monastery of the Virgin,
the Panagia of Sumelas.

High-perched among the upper ranges of th.e Eolat
mountain chain, south-east of Trebizond, from which it
is distant about thirty miles inland, Sumelas is the